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In the airline industry, the numerous carriers and unions 
bargain separately. In midsummer 1978, agreements re- 
opened between Northwest Airlines and the Machinists 
(iAM), Trans World Airlines and the Independent Federa- 
tion of Flight Attendants, Braniff International and the 
Teamsters (IBT), and Hughes Air West and the Air Line 
Pilots (ALPA). Activity will intensify in the coming months 
when 16 scheduied carriers renegotiate contracts. 

Most of the bargaining between the Big Four (American, 
Eastern, Trans World, and United) and the unions that 
represent their employees will take place during late 1978 
and early 1979. American began negotiations with the 
Association of Professional Flight Attendants in September 
1978, and the Allied Pilots Association will start in March 
1979. During December 1978, Eastern’s contract with the 
IAM covering ground service personnel will reopen; [AM 
also represents ground crews at Trans World and United 
where contracts were reopened in November 1978. Eastern 
will again be involved in negotiations during March 1979, 
this time with flight attendants represented by the Trans- 
port Workers Union (TWU). ALPA and United will bargain 
against a February 1979 renewal date to replace their pilot 
agreement. 

Other contracts up for renegotiation in late 1978 and 
early 1979 involve the ALPA, IAM, and IBT. These unions 
represent ground crews, flight personnel, and clerical 
workers at Allegheny, Braniff, Continental, Delta, National, 
Ozark, and Western. 


Legal framework 

The Railway Labor Act (RLA) of 1926 was extended to 
cover commercial airlines in 1936. Title I] covers all 
common air carriers that engage in interstate commerce or 
transport mail for or under contract with the Federal 
Government. Except for section III, which is concerned 
with the Nationai Railroad Adjustment Board, all pro- 
visions of the act apply to airlines. 

The RLA establishes an elaborate and time-consuming 
procedure for negotiating or renegotiating a collective bar- 
gaining agreement. First, if one party wishes to modify a 
contract, it must give 30 days’ notice. Within those 30 
days, bargaining sessions must begin; they continue until 
either a new contract is signed or an impasse is reached. If 
the parties cannot arrive at a settlement, they may request 
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mediation, or the National Mediation Board (NMB) may 
offer assistance. Should mediation fail, the NMB then 
makes a proffer of arbitration. If either party refuses, and 
if the NMB believes that a strike would substantially 
interrupt interstate commerce, the President may convene 
an emergency board. The board investigates the dispute 
and issues recommendations within 30 days. The parties 
are legally free to strike after a 30-day cooling-off period. 

Between 1947 and 1966, an emergency board was 
appointed almost automatically if negotiations involving a 
major carrier reached the mediation stage. Consequently, 
the parties spent more time preparing for th: board 
hearings than for negotiations. The failure tc appoint any 
boards since 1966, however, has encouraged the parties to 


Bargaining structure 

The numerous labor-management contracts in the air- 
line industry reflect its collective bargaining structure. Most 
airlines are organized on a craft basis with each class of 
worker represented by a separate bargaining unit and, 
frequently, a different union. The IAM, IBT, and TWU 
represent several crafts-ground crews, stock and stores 
personnel, clerical and passenger service, flight crews~at a 
number of carriers (text table 1). 


unscheduled c«rriers. Among the Big Four, approxi- 
mately 59 percent of the woik force are unionized at 


1 Mark L. Xshn, “Labor-Management in the Airline Industry,” 
The Reilway Labor Act ct Fifty: Collective Bargaining Experience 
in the Ratlroed end Airtine Industries (National Mediation Boerd, 
1976), pp. 122 and 127. 

Estimated by the National Medistion Board. 
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Alaska Airlines, Inc ................. 8... ALPA 1AM AFA 1AM 1AM 1AM 
Allegheny Airlines, inc. ................. ALPA AFA 1AM () |iam 
American Airlines, Inc. ............-..... APA FEIA Twu | APFA | Twu S| TwU Twu 
Braniff International ...... .. .......... ALPA ADA | AFA | IBT 1AM IBT iBT 
Continental Airlines, Inc. ..............-. ALPA | ALPA Twu | AFA 1AM ‘AM 
Delta Air Lines, inc. -- -- - ceeveeeeonuaeed ALPA PAFCA 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc.-.--------- ------- ALPA | ALPA 1AM =| TwU UCi/ «JAM 1AM 1AM 
Frontier Airlines, inc. ................... ALPA TWUOAFA 1AM ALEA |IAM 
Hughes AirWest ..................0... ALPA TWwU | AFA AMFA | ALEA /IAM 
National Airlines, Inc. .................-. ALPA | FEIA Twu | Twu | IBT 1AM ALEA /|IAM 
North Central Airlines, Inc. .............. ALPA TwUu | ALPA 1AM ALEA |IAM 
Northwest Airlines, Inc.................-- ALPA | IAM TwUu | ALDA | 18T Twu | IAM BRASC |IAM 
Ozark Air Lines, inc.------------+--++--- ALPA ALDA | AFA | IBT AMFA | 1AM iBT 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. ......... ALPA | FEIA Twu | IUFA Twu S| 1BT IBT 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc. ..............--- ALPA Twu | AFA 1AM 1AM 
Texas-International Airlines, Inc. .......... ALPA Twu | AFA 1AM ALEA |IAM 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. ..............-. ALPA | ALPA Twu | IFFA | IAM 1AM 1AM 
United Air Lines, Inc. .....-...---.----+- ALPA | ALPA | TWU | 1AM | AFA | IAM 1AM () 
Western Airlines, Inc. . ..........0-.-005- ALPA | ALPA TwU | ALPA | BRASC/| iBT BRASC |IBT 


: Remo service empiocyees ere represented by ALE A. 
Remp, stores, end vehicle drivers cre represented by 1AM. 


NOTE: Abbrevistions refer to the following orgenizetions: 
ADA 
AFA 
ALEA 
ALPA 
AMFA Aircraft Mechanics Freternel Associstion 
APA 


Each carrier generally bargains separately with each 
craft. To a certain extent, the RLA and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board (CAB) have encouraged this bargaining structure. 
The RLA never refers to multiunit bargaining—the practice 
of conducting simultaneous negotiations with many 
carriers. An administrative interpretation by the CAB held 
that all parties must consent to multiunit negotiations. 
This ruling was made in the belief that multiunit negotia- 
tions could result in nationwide work stoppages and there- 
fore would not be in the public interest. Requiring the con- 
sent of several carriers or of several unions to engage in 
multiunit bargaining has effectively stifled its use. 

Although single-unit bargaining has been predominant, 
unions sometimes have cooperated with each other by 
honoring picket lines, striking simultaneously, and lending 
strike funds. Although their arrangement falls short of 
coordinated bargaining, carriers have cooperated since 
1958 through the Mutual Aid Pact, which was designed to 
protect airlines against revenue losses sustained during a 
walkout. Windfall profits received by airlines that are un- 
affected by a strike and that pick up the traffic of a struck 


FEIA Flight Engineers internstions! Associetion 
1FFA independent Federstion of Fiight Attendents 
1UFA Independent Union of Flight Attendents 


1AM Internetionel Associetion of Mechinists 

isT internetions! Brotherhood of Teamsters 

PAFCA Professions! Airline Flight Control Associstion 
TWU ss Trensport Workers Union 


carrier reimburse 50 percent of the struck airline’s oper- 
ating costs during the first 2 weeks of a strike. These pay- 
ments gradually decline to 35 percent in the fifth week and 
thereafter. 

Despite opposition by the AFL-CIO and unions repre- 
senting airline employees, the CAB approved the pact and 
subsequent amendments which it is empowed by law to do. 
The most recent amendment to the 15-member plan’ was 
approved in fall 1978. It lowered the level of payment for 
struck carriers to 35 percent in the first week with di- 
minishing payments until no reimbursement is received 
after the tenth week of a walkout. 
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side by enabling a carrier to recoup its strike-related re- 
venue losse., supported an amendment to the airline regu- 
latory reform bill that would limit the CAB’s power to 
approve mutual aid pacts. Cungress passed the bill along 
with this amendment which permits CAB approval if three 
ctiteria are met: Airlines that participate in a mutual aid 
pact must agree to arbitration of a dispute if the union 
requests it; no aid may be paid in the first 30 days of a 
strike, and thereafter, payments are limited to 8 weeks; 
and payments to the struck airline may not exceed 60 
percent of its actual costs incurred during the period in 
which payments are permitted. The 20-year-old mutual 
aid agreement does not meet the three criteria. 


Coliective bargaining, 1975-78 

During the 1970's the financial condition of the airline 
carriers greatly influenced the climate of bargaining. 
Growth of scheduled air traffic,“ after reaching 9 percent in 
1972, slowed in 1973 and 1974. Traffic actually declined 
2 percent in 1975. Employmeni declined steadily from 
1969 through 1971. A 6-percent increase in 1973 was 
followed by a 0.1-percent rise in 1974 and a 1-percent de- 
crease in 1975. 

In 1975, Eastern tried to negotiate a salary modification 
program that included pay cuts. Although 9,000 of the 
14,000 nonunion employees voted 2 to 1 for the program, 
the carrier's three unions rejected it. In 1976, however, the 
11,300-member unit of ground personnel represented by 
the LAM, the 4,900-member unit of flight attendants repre- 
sented by the TWU, and the 4,300-member unit of pilots 
represented by ALPA agreed to delay their scheduled wage 
increases~in effect freezing wages during 1976-in order 
to bolster the financial condition of their employer. 

Continuing their efforts to protect members’ jobs by 
improving Eastern’s economic health, all three unions also 
agreed in 1976 to link a part of employee earnings to com- 
pany profits. Under the 5-year profit-sharing plan, 3.5 per- 
cent of each employee’s monthly earnings is withheld until 
yearend when the money is paid to the workers if 
profits are 2 percent of sales. If profits are above this level, 
employees receive the entire amount that was withheld and 
up to an additional 3.5 percent of their earnings. Should 
profits fall below 2 percent, some withheld earnings could 
be used to raise the profit level, and the balance would be 
returned to the workers. 

Unions made additional concessions in bargaining with 
other carriers because of the industry’s economic plight. At 
Trans World, 5,100 flight attendants represented by TWU 
agreed to pay their own dental insurance premiums until 
January 1978. The 3,400 pilots of Trans World represented 
by ALPA accepted a wage freeze for 1976 and, for the time 


being, employee payment of derital premiums. 


° Traffic is measured in terms of revenue-ton-miles, all services. 
Gro-wvth rates are based upon estimates of revenue-ton-miles com- 
piled by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


In February 1975, aware of Pan Am’s condition, the 
Flight Engineers International Association (FEIA) and 
ALPA agreed to pay cuts for their 1,060 and 1,900 mem- 
bers, respectively. The flight engineers accepted a 9-percent 
cut from February 1976 to January 1977, and the pilots 
agreed to an 1 1-percent cut from February 1975 to January 
1976. In August 1975 a no4ayoff pact was signed. In return 
for the cancelled furlough of 175 cockpit crew members, 
the flight engineers agreed to forego $495,000 in wages 
during 1976, and the pilots gave up $1.5 million.* 

Due, in part,to the cooperation of the unions during 
1975, the financial situation of the airline industry im- 
proved in 1976 and 1977. Traffic grew by 9 percent in 
1976 and 7 percent in 1977; the industry’s work force in- 
creased by 3 percent in 1976 and 2 percent in 1977. 

In 1977, the wage freeze was lifted at Eastern. Effective 
May 1977, ALPA negotiated a 27-month contract which 
provided a 5.65-percent increase in monthly yield in July 
1977, plus 4.2 percent in March and October 1978 and 
June 1979.© TWU also negotiated a 27-month contract for 
flight attendants at Eastern. Workers received a S-percent 
wage increase, retroactive to January 1977, 5 percent in 
July 1977, 4 percent in January and July 1978, and 6 per- 
cent in January 1979. Layoff pay was established for the 
first time. Both contracts also significantly improved fringe 
benefits. According to their 1975 contract, ground service 
personnel represented by the IAM were to receive a 6-per- 
cent increase in October 1977. They received an increase in 
July 1977 instead, but it was reduced to 2.5 percent in 
accordance with Eastern’s profit-sharing plan. 

In June 1977, TWA pilots signed a 22-month agreement 
effective October 1977. The agreement provided a $300 in- 
crease in n.onthly yield for 12-year domestic captains, $225 
in July 1978, and $225 in January 1979. 

The Association of Flight Attendants negotiated a 30- 
month contract with United effective November 1977. In 
addition to a wage increase of 7 percent retroactive to 
October 1977, bargaining unit members were to receive a 
9-percent increase in October 1978 and 1979. A semi- 
annual cost-of-living provision was included, with a max- 
imum increase of $18 a month. 

Airline negotiations in 1978 are taking place in a greatly 
improved financial climate in the industry compared with 
the mid-1970’s. Revenue-ton-miles grew at a 6-percent rate 
for the first 6 months of 1978. Unions are trying to win 
catch-up contracts for their members in light of past con- 
cessions and the continuing inflationary spiral. 

One month after the January 1978 expiration of the 
American-TWU contract, the two parties and the NMB 
were still trying to reach an agreement for 12,500 ground 
service workers. A 30-month contract was signed in the face 
of a strike deadline set for the end of the 30-day cooling-off 


5 Pan Am unilaterally terminated the no-4ayoff agreement in 
December 1975. FEIA objected, but the arbitrator who settled the 
dispute decided in favor of Pan Am. 

6 The monthly yield of pilots is based on several factors, such 
85 aircraft speed and weight, day or night fying, and longevity. 


period mandated by the RIA. The contract provided for an 
8-percent wage hike retroactive to September 1977, as well 
as additional pay increases of 8 and 4 percent in September 
1978 and 1979, respectively. The annual cost-of-living 
allowance was continued and the maximum adjustment was 
raised. Pension credits were raised from $19.25 to $24.00 a 
month for each year of service for mechanics and to $23.50 
for all other members of the bargaining unit. Improved 
longevity pay, shift differentials, and fringe benefits also 
were negotiated. 

A settlement between Pan Am and the TWU also came 
after intensive mediation efforts and the setting of a strike 
deadline. The April 1978 accord, reached without a strike 
of the 5,800 ground service workers, replaced the contract 
that had expired on October 31, 1977. The 31-month con- 
tract was made retroactive to November 1977. It included 
provisions similar to those between American and the TWU 
and also established a drug abuse plan beginning in January 
1979. Employee contributions to Pan Am’s pension plan 
will be eliminated effective January 1979. 

Negotiations between Pan Am and the Teamsters were 
interrupted by a 1-day strike on August 10, 1978, of some 
5,500 reservations, sales, passenger service, cargo, medical, 
and supply employees. Job security was the major stum- 
bling block to a settlement. At the end of August, the 
union’s membership was to ratify contract terms. 

On April 29, after a year of bargaining, 1,500 pilots at 
Northwest walked off their jobs and idled some 6,600 
additional workers. On August 15, the walkout ended 109 
days after it had begun. The walkout cut sharply into 
Northwest's service. However, payments from members of 
the Mutual Aid Pact offset 35 to 50 percent of its operating 
costs during the strike. 


Recent developments 

_ Flight attendants. The recent militancy of flight attend- 
ants results from factors that have been building up since 
the mid-1960"s. One is the backing in law provided by the 
passage of antidiscrimination legislation which banned 
many of the airlines’ restrictive employment practices. 
Court decisions and Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission cases have further expanded the capability of 
employees to claim their right to equality in the workplace. 

The composition of this occupational group has been 
changing under the impact of these and other factors. For 
example, in 1965 the average seniority of flight attendants 
at United was 15 months; in 1976, the average was 6 years. 
The average age increased from about 22 to 28. In 1976, 
nearly SO percent of the carrier’s flight attendants were 
married; 15 percent had children. About 7 percent of the 
attendants were male. 

The attitude of flight attendants toward their job has 
also been changing. As the average age and number who 
were married have increased, flight attendants have devel- 
oped longer term attachments to their jobs and are more in- 
terested in wages, hours, and working conditions. 
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Flight attendants have also changed their bargaining rep- 
resentatives. Some 16,000 flight attendants (10 percent of 
the membership) withdrew from the TWU in 1978; they 
claimed that they received little service for their dues and 
that the predominantly male union ignored their problems. 
Now, the Association of Professional Flight Attendants 
(Ind.) will negotiate with American, the Independent Union 
of Flight Attendants (Ind.) with Pan Am, and the Inde- 
pendent Federation of Flight Attendants (Ind.) with Trans 
World. 

The Association of Flight Attendants (AFA) was the 
stewards and stewardness division of ALPA until 1974 
when negotiating rights were transferred to AFA as a result 
of referendums. The union, although still affiliated with 
ALPA, has become increasingly autonomous and is per- 
forming its own bargaining and servicing activities, except 
at North Central and Western, where referendums have not 
yet been completed. 

Bargaining units. The National Mediation Board (NMB) 
traditionally has classified passenger service and clerical 
employees of airlines as one bargaining unit. The Air Line 
Employees Association (ALEA) has claimed that, since pas- 
senger service workers more strongly desire union represen- 
tation and the two groups have few like interests, the two 
should be considered separate classes of workers. Reversing 
its combined approach in March 1977, the NMB permitted 
ALEA to seek representation of passenger service workers 
at United as an independent craft. 

Despite ALEA’s subsequent losses at United and Alle- 
gheny,’ the NMB ruling has prompted other unions to 
attempt to organize service workers alone. The Machinists 
have petitioned for a representation electicn covering only 
these employees at Eastern, and the Teamsters have done so 
at American. Both requests are now before the NMB. 

Rival unionism. According to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB), a rival union cannot challenge another 
union’s representation rights while a collective bargaining 
agreement is in effect. Without this “contract bar” require- 
ment, a union may be challenged at any time for the 
continued right to represent workers in 2 given bargaining 
unit. Since the NLRB’s determinations do not extend to 
the airline industry and the RLA is largely silent on this 
issue, the timing of representationa challenges is fairly 
unrestricted in the airline industry. 

The Teamsters have raided other union's bargaining 
units of ground crews and clerks. They displaced the 
Brotherhood of Railway, Steamship, and Airline Clerks 
(BRASC) at Pan Am and Braniff and the Machinists at 
Western, but failed to unseat BRASC at Nci west and the 
ALPA-affiliated ALEA at National. 


7 The ALEA won its request to separate passenger service 
workers from clerical workers at Allegheny. The airline, however, 
won its request to separate ramp service personnel from passenger 
service workers. In the separate representation elections, ALEA won 
the 600-member ramp service unit but lost the 2,500-member 
passenger service unit. 


The December 1975 Machinists’ strike at United was 
influenced by the threat of rival unionism. During the 
walkout, a union official acknowledged that the union 
toughened its bargaining position because a rival was 
vying for the right to represent its ground service mem- 
bers. Soon after the strike, the Aircraft Mechanics Frater- 
nal Association argued before the NMB to be certified as 
the bargaining representative for the Machinists’ ground 
crew unit. The association, which represents ground per- 
sonnel at Hughes Air West and Ozark, was not successful in 
displacing the Machinists. * 


As independent unions, neither the Teamsters nor the 
Aircraft Association is subject to the AFL-CIO’s no-raiding 
the representational rights of another union. 

Since the 1960's, ALPA and FEIA have been involved 
in a representational dispute at Pan Am. Under article Il of 
its constitution, the AFL-CIO imposed sanctions which 
prohibited ALPA from using no-raiding provisions against 
other unions, allowed FEIA to request financial assistance 
from the labor federation, and publicized the situation. 
ALPA most recently tried to raid the Pan Am-FEIA unit in 
mid-1977 but was unsuccessful. In January 1978, the two 
unions came to an agreement that relieves ALPA from all 
sanctions and stops its organizing efforts at Pan Am. 
Further, both organizations promised to honor and not to 
challenge the other's representational rights. The unions’ 
presidents will periodically meet to investigate merger 
possibilities. 

No-strike agreement. National Airlines and 3,300 reser- 
vations, airport, and office workers represented by ALEA 
agreed to a no-strike plan in February 1976. The agreement 
renewed labor's and management's interest in expedited 
bargaining procedures. The plan is designed to accelerate 
the lengthy RLA negotiating process, which has often 
caused bargaining to drag on for a year past a contract's 
expiration date. It also guarantees National some measure 
of labor stability. 

The no-strike plan sets up a timetable to resolve all 
economic issues within a reasonable period after a contract 
expires. It provides for negotiations to begin 120 days be- 
fore the rsnewal date, the calling in of an NMB mediator 
30 days before the renewal date, and acceptance of the 
NMB’s proffer of binding arbitration on the renewal date 
to resolve any remaining economic issues. The arbitrator 
must hold hearings and render a decision 45 days from the 
contract expiration date. The arbitrator's decision is con- 
fined to a 2-year period from the expiration date. 

The no-strike agreement includes several other features: 
Parties are limited to 10 issues in their notice of intent to 
open negotiations; employees are guaranteed a minimum of 
two 5-percent across-the-board wage increases, and unre- 
solved noneconomic issues are to be settled without a strike 
or arbitration. 


® Herbert Northrup, in Industrial Relations Research Review, 
Apr. 1977, p. 370. 


The plan was followed for the National-ALEA agree- 
ment before it expired in June 1977. All unreso_ ved issues 
were mediated and a new 3-year contract was signed before 
the old one had expired. 

Si “he National-ALEA agreement, other carriers and 
visions include: Braniff and ALPA; Alaska and ALPA; 
and Alaska and AFA. Typically, these agreements limit 
the number of issues that mzy be reopened for negotiations 
and establish a number of days for direct bargaining and 
mediated bargaining. The process may end in binding arbi- 
tration, factfinding, or a sirike, denending upon the terms 
of the agreement. 


Work stoppages, 1950-77 

Table 1 presents 2 28-year overview of work stoppages in 
the airline industry; table 2 presents more specific informa- 
tion about stoppages from 1970 to 1977; and table 3 pro- 
vides detailed characteristics of stoppages that involved 
10,000 workers or more (major stoppages). 

During the past 28 years, work stoppages in the airline 
industry have been light, never «xceeding one-half of | per- 
cent of the number of stoppage: in all nonmanufacturing 
industries in any year. However, in the 1960's airline 
workers averaged more than 3 percent of all workers on 
strike and days of idleness in the nonmanufacturing sec- 
tor; in the 1970's, days of idleness also exceeded this level 
(text table 2). 


Text table 2. Work stoppages in all industries, nonmanufac- 
turing, and air transportation, annual averages, 1950-77 


(Workers and days idle in thousends) 

ind Work Workers Deys 
stoppeges involved dite 

1950-59. 
All industries. ........ 4,248 2,198 34,240 
Nonmenufacturing .. 1,991 829 10,428 
Air transportation _. 6 10 130 

1960-69 
All industries ........ 4,104 1,809 27 569 
Nonmenufacturing . 2,035 864 11,458 
Air transportation ..... 6 28 428 

1970-77: 
All industries ........ 5,435 2,442 40,244 
Nonmenufacturing 3,099 1,570 19,724 
Air transportation 7 25 673 


The average annual number of workers who struck in- 
creased by 188 percent between the 1950's and 1960's and 
then declined by 10 percent during the 1970's. Similarly, 
the average annual number of days idle increased by 231 
percent between the first two decades but by less than 60 


percent from 1970 to 1977. The number of strikes, on 
average, showed the least change between decades, re- 
maining constant in the 1950's and 1960's and then in- 
creasing by only 17 percent (one stoppage) in the 1970's. 

The airline industry experienced longer and larger strikes 
in the 1960's than in the 1950's. In the 1960's, days of 
idleness ranged from 1,400 in 1964 to over 1.9 million in 
1966. The greater number of days idle in 1966 was due *o 2 
major stoppage by ground crew personnel that involved 
some 71,000 workers and lasted 43 calendar days (table 3). 

Other measures of work stoppage activity rose between 
the 1950's and 1960's as well. Strikes averaged 13.2 days in 
the 1950's but rose to 15.2 days in the 1960's, per>7s re- 
flecting the influence of the Mutual Aid Pact which many 
airlines signed during the late 1950"s. Also increasing con- 
siderably over the two decades was the proportion of all 
airline workers involved in stoppages. 

Relative to walkouts of other airline employees, stop- 
pages called by ground crew employees have been declining. 
Strikes of ground crew workers were more frequent during 
the first two decades. In the 1970's, however, flight crews 
engaged in more stoppages than any other group. As unions 
organized other classes of airline employees, e.g., clerks 
and dispatchers, they too called more walkouts. 

In the 1970s, the number of work stoppages ranged 
from 2 in 1971 and 1976 to 12 in 1977. The two other 
major indicators of strike activity reached their highest 
levels in 1970 when an average of 5,690 workers or 18 
percent of industry employees participated in stoppages 
for 2.1 percent of working time. This last measure was 
exceeded only in 1958, 1962, and 1966~all years of at 
least one major work stoppage. 

Between 1970 and 1977, 75 percent of all disputes, 
involving 96 percent of all workers on strike and a like 
proportion of idleness, took place while parties were re- 
negotiating a collective bargaining agreement. The average 
size of strikes and the duration per worker involved in re- 


negotiation disputes varied widely. In 1977, these walkouts 
averaged 315 workers; in 1975, over 9,000. Idleness per 
striker ranged from 4.7 days in 1976 to 94.6 days in 1977. 

Economic issues caused over half of the strikes in the 
1979's and accounted for more than one-half of the strikers 
and idleness reported during the period. Of the eight stop- 
pages involving noneconomic issues, three were triggered 
by disagreements over pliant administration matters. Job 
security and union organization issues, in combination with 
economic issues, resulted in three other stoppages. The con- 
cem over noneconomic matters stemmed from the carriers’ 
attempts to reduce flight crew size and to otherwise layoff 
employees. 

Most strikes involved fewer than 5,000 employees, 
which reflects the smaller size of airline bargaining units. 
However, when one craft goes on strike and its picket 
lines are honored by other employees, strikes grow in size. 
For example, in 1970, some 5,400 flight attendants struck 
Trans World in a renegotiation dispute, but because their 
picket lines were honored, the total number of employees 
involved in the strike reached 35,000. 


Major stoppages, 1950-77 

Major walkouts (those involving 10,000 workers or 
more) accounted for less than 10 percent of all airline stop- 
pages each decade, but they constituted much larger pro- 
portions of workers and idleness than did the more numer- 
ous, smaller stoppages. Nearly 50 percent of the strikers 
and days idle in the 1950’s were accounted for by three ma- 
jor walkouts. During the 1960's, almost 75 percent of all 
airline employees who struck participated in the five 
major stoppages which involved 36 percent of all idleness in 
that decade. In the 1970's, only about half as many 
workers (109,000) as in the 1960's (295,000) were involved 
in major stoppages; these four stoppages accounted for only 
about 40 percent of all airline employees on strike and 
about 20 percent of idleness. 


Table 1. Work stoppages in the airline indu:try, 1950-77 


Stoppages Workers” Days idle 
: i Percent 
Year Grates invetvad Number | of indus-|Number| Per — 

Number . (in thou- try (in thou-| worker ; 

crew | service time 

ment 
OUD ic. coccccokesucesésanve: 3 1 2 8.2 2.733 | 109 380| 46 0.20 
TS 5 3 2 6.7 1340| 78 255 38 10 
ON nn cc uscueusdsexusese<a 7 2 = : 24 343 25 77 31 03 
x 7 2 4 1 38 543) 35 30.7 8.0 a 
et 4 1 2 1 35 875 | 33 345|\ 939 13 
1955 cece cece eecee 7 2 3 3 9 129 c-) 304| 308 10 
1956 ........... ceccececcees 3 ‘ 2 1 16 533 1.2 748)| 468 22 
1957 2... eee e eee ceeccecee 2 : 1 1 29 1450/ 2.0 68.4/| 229 18 
ee 12 4 9 . 62.9 5.242, 429 | 869.0/ 155 257 
ae 5 . 4 1 S.3 1,060 3.3 115.1 18 | 02 
Mean, 195059 ............... 6 98 1,785 | 84 1295| 132 | 43 
| 
ee 9 4 1 4 16.4 1822| 96 1864) 205 | 77 
OG cccacweccactéa seacuns 2 1 1 , 77.1 | 38550! 43.9 4938 45 | 77 
WOBP cccccccccccccccccccccce 1 1 . ; 17.1 | 17,100! 9.7 9124 533 2.03 
a 6 1 4 1 3.4 567 1.9 47 14 O1 
ae 9 , é 3 13.7 1522) 7.2 14, 23 06 
Te 3 1 2 ; 17.4 5800| 85 141.7/| 8.0 27 
1966 .......... seahawsesenes 8 4 4 72.3 9,038 | 324 |1,9339) 269 3.42 
OY ncccascackecseeseteones 11 6 7 7.0 636; 26 2778 42 : 
a 6 . 3 3 2.1 350 7 20.7 37 | .O1 
1969 o.oo ee ceecececceecees 7 2 3 2 55.9 | 7.986) 179 | 588.7 100 : nN 
Mean, 1960-69 ................ 6 28.2 4555 | 128 428.0. 15.2 76 
1970 occ ccc ccecccecccceccce 10 6 3 1 56.9 5690 | 178 |1,693.7| 29.7 2.08 
1971 .......0.. seiansuceess 2 ; 2 ; 3.4 1,700; 4.1 209.0 | 61.4 26 
1972 cece cece cccccccevcce 3 3 , ; 14.0 4670| 45 7299 | 52.1 93 
GE cccecesssecaceciseesecs g 4 3 3 29.2 3644| 88 846.7 | 29.0 1.02 
1974 ........ Seusteoseusoane 6 3 3 1 17.9 2983 5.4 627.2 | 35.1 75 
1975 oo cc cccececeess saeenens 9 4 4 1 47.6 5.288 | 146 |1,0458/| 22.0 1.28 
aaa 12 5 8 5 33.3 2.779 | 99 171.1 5.1 .20 
c ae 2 2 ; . 6 315 (*)| s96| 946 (*) 
Mean, 1970-77 ........eceeeee 7 25.3 3904; 78 673.0| 265 82 
1 


More then one craft may be involved in any one stoppege. 
Flight crews inciude pilots, flight engineers, end flight sttendents. 
Ground service includes mechanics, ramp workers, etc. Other in- 
cludes clerical staff, ticket agents, etc. 

Workers involved in more then one stoppege in « year are 
counted more then once. 
idleness es @ percent of working time is the ratio of days idle 


te average employment multiplied by the number of work days ine 


vane. 
Less then .05 percent. 


NOTE: The number of stoppeges end workers relate to those 
stoppeges thet begen in « yeer; deys idie are derived from ali stop- 


peges in effect in a year. 


Table 2. Selected characteristics of work stoppages in the airline industry, 1970-77 


werenot eveilebie. 


The major issues of one stoppage in 1975 end enother in 1977 


(Workers anc days idle in thoursnds) 
Number of -— Percent of total 
Stoppages beginning in year 
Major issue— Economic 
OD ccasnsewenanvaveeuces 6 55.6 1,691.4 60.0 97.7 we 
Ge cocceces Sebeuneeecene 1 3.3 208.7 50.0 $9 a9 
Gee eeccess sen eeseoesesece 2 8.1 498.7 66.7 575 6.3 
Ge cevcececss seceececses 5 277.6 7918 625 94.7 $35 
GS cocccce seaeuecoeseees 3 10.3 54.7 50.0 57.7 8.7 
i 3 75 718.4 375 15.39 63.0 
Ge osceseeouceesosecesee = 33.2 1°58 75.0 99.6 96.39 
1977) oe cece ee eeeee - - - - - - 
Size—5,000 or more workers 
GP cocesesceooocesooecese 3 50.3 1,568.1 30 88.3 326 
Ge cvecoccccoccececoeces - - - - - - 
Ge cocccccccesce eecooeese 2 13.6 503.9 66.7 97.2 69.0 
Ge cocccecvocesooocccces 1 21.0 651.0 125 72.0 76.3 
Ge cccccccccece peeuceosse 2 148 545.2 33.3 82.7 868 
GS cccccccces Prrrrr TTT rT 3 46.0 10148 33.3 96.7 97.0 
GS coccccccecs Sesccccecce 2 30.1 118.4 16.7 90.1 69.2 
1977 ...... TTT TTT TTT Tre - - - - - - 
Contract status—Rlenegotiation of 
agreement: 
1970... cenecccues peescosce 8 56.6 1,693.4 80.0 4 100.0 
Ge cocccccecceccecececce 1 3.3 208.7 50.0 39 sg 
Ge coccccoccccccocececes 2 8.1 498.7 66.7 575 68.3 
1GFS wccccee TTT TTT TTT TTT 7 29.1 833.9 87.5 99.8 985 
GES ccccccccccocccccccecs 5 17.9 627.1 83.3 99.7 99.9 
GES cccccccccccccccccccce 5 468 1,037.1 55.6 98.3 99.2 
GED cccccccccccccescocece 9 32.5 151.7 75.0 97.3 88.7 
GEE cccccccccocces pecccee 2 & 59.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Stoppages ending in yeer 
Duration— 100 or more days 
TO cccccccccccccccccecce 3 15.3 1535.7 30.0 2.1 9.3 
1971 ..... seccecce pecccces 1 2.4 1722 100.0 945 998 
1972 .....suee pecccccccece 1 3.3 225.2 25.0 18.9 308 
1973 ..... peccoccoceceoece 1 1 128 14.3 2 15 
1974 ....006- peccecccecece 2 75 572.4 40.0 456 97.7 
1975 ...... PYTTTTTITT TTT Te 2 2.0 131.1 25.0 48 27.7 
1976 ...... ecccccecceccoes 2 74 38.9 15.4 18.2 23.3 | 
1977 ..... PPYTTTTTTTTT TTT ee 2 5 45.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
: | 
| 


Table 3. Work stoppages in the airline industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 1950-77 
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See footnotes st end of table. 


Table 3. Work stoppages in the airline industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 1950-77 —Continued 
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See footnotes st end of table, 
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Table 3. Work stoppages in the airline industry involving 10,000 workers or more, 1950-77—Continued 


c - ts) 
and tocation (s) 


Umonis) 
invotved* 


Approximate 
nwenber of 
workers 
wnwotved> 


Mayo: terms of settiement* 


1970-Oct. 1 


1976-Sept. 18 


_*eee*e*r..* *-* « 


Hi, Uy 


_*r* * 


i 


ee eee 


iif 


vere ee © * © * 


3§ 000 


22 B00 


eer eo vreeeeee#e 


Contract covers flight sttendents: 28.2 


percent increase during August 1, 
1970-July 31, 1972. increased vecetion 


cent on Jenuery 1, 1977, 4.3 percent 
on July 1, 1977, 34 percent on 
Jenuery 1, 1978, end 2.2 percent on 


i 
i 
{ 


TE 
iis! 
23 
: 


it 
pil] 
Hh 
Hii! 


if 
| 
| 


} Includes nonworkdeys, such es Seturceys, Sundeys, end 


eotapliched helideys. 


The unions leted were involved directly in the dlepute but 


the number of workers involved mey include members of other 


unions of nonunion workers idied by dieputes in the seme estab! ish - 


ment. The unions ere effilieted with the AFL-CIO, except where 
they ere noted es independent (ind.). 
The number of workers involved is the meximum mede idie 


for 9 ahift or longer in estebdlishmens directly involved in « stop- 


PT TTT TTT TTT TITTTTerrreeserreerrerrrirrrrrrrrrer Ter January 


| fk PTT TTITITITITITILITITITTTTTITrrrrrreeeereerrrrrr rT eee August 


Direct inquiries to Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Wages and Industrial Relations, Division of Industrial Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 20212. Telephone (202) 523-1091. 
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simeame fee |lecis 


Statistics for the Nation as a 
whole, for individual States. 
and for more than 200 areas 
included are household 
and establishment data. 
seasonally and not 
seasonally adjusted 
$18 a year. 


Occupational 

Quarterty. . . helps students 
and guidance counselors 
learn about new 
occupations, training 
opportunities, salary trends. 
and career counseling 
programs. Written in 
nontechnical language and 
illustrated in color 

$4, four issues. 


commodity and service 
groups for 23 cities 


$12 a year. 


makes Comparisons in both 
tabular and graphic form 
month-to-month and within 
historic context 


$11 a year. 


/3 


RR ae 
ee ee eee 


Producer Prices and Price 
indexes... includes price 
movements of industrial 
commodities and farm 
products, processed foods 
and feeds. Tables and 
Charts give greater detail 
than available in other 
published material 

$16 a yeer. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Regions Vl and Vili* 


Region | Psgion IV 


Boston. Mass 02203 


Pnone (212) 399-5405 


Region II! 


3535 Market Street 
PO Box 13309 
Pritadeipma Pa 19101 
Phone (215) 596-1154 


1371 Peachtree Street. NE 
Atlanta. Ga 30309 
Phone (404) 681-4418 


Chicago. @! 60604 


Phone (214) 749-3516 


r 


911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City. Mo 64106 
Phone (616) 374-2481 


Regions IX end K** 
450 Golden Gate Avenue 
Box 36017 
San Francisco. Calif 94102 
Phone (415) 556-4678 


* Regions Vil and Vill are serviced 
by Kansas City 


——— 


